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By Jules Witcover j Harry Middleton, director 
Washington Post stuft Writer i the LBJ Library here. 

AUSTIN, Texas, Jan. 24— At j Middleton said today that 
the time of his death, former jone of Mr. Johnson’s chief mo- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson |4 va ^ ons was llis concern that 

was about ^fiSSSSttSWS 

Nixon to speed the aeclassifi- 1 had presented an incomplete 


cation and public release of 
the private papers on Mr. 
Johnson’s conduct of the Viet- 
nam war. 

Aware from White House 
briefings that a peace settle- 
ment was only a short time 
! off, Mr. Johnson was waiting 
jonly for its consummation be- 
hove acting, according to 


Shockley Says 
U.S. Intelligence 
Is Endangered 

STANFORD, Calif., Jan. 24 
(UPI)— Dr. William Shockley, 
Nobel physics laureate who 
believes that heredity is the 
key factor in human intelli- 
gence, said Tuesday the 
United States was suffering 
from “humanism gone ber- 
serk” that endangered the 
country’s overall intelligence 
level. 

“A central, symptom is anti- 
intellectualism — a concomi- 

tant of disrepect. for truth,” 
Shockley said in a debate be- 
fore 1,700 persons with three 
other Stanford University pro- 
fessors — L. L. Cavalli-Sforza 
j of genetics; Cedric X of psy- 
chology, and Du Bois McGee, 

| a psychologist. 

Shockley, co-onventor of the 
transistor, said experiments 
show that human genes are 80 
per cent of “whatever it is 
that pushes IQ up or down” 


picture of Johnson policy-mak- 
ing in those years. 

Last month, Middleton said, 
the former President asked 
him and Dr. Walt W. Rostow, 
Mr. Johnson’s national secu- 
rity adviser at the White 
House and now a University 
of Texas professor, to explore 
the feasibility of speeding up 
release of the paper’s, many of 
which are classified top secret. 

They did so, Middleton said 
in an interview at the LBJ Li- 
brary, where the papers are 
stored, and submitted their 
recommendations to Mr. 
Johnson in late December’. 
They suggested he ask Presi- 
dent Nixon to send a team of 
administration experts on Vi- 
etnam to the library to exam- 
ine all papers. 

There are 471,000 pages of 
presidential papers in the Vi- 
etnam file alone, Middleton 
said, compared to 481,500. in 
another file containing papers 
dealing with Johnson admin’ s- 
tration policies toward other 
countries! 

“President Johnson was 
very enthusiastic about the 
idea,” Middleton said. “He 
said it was one of his first or- 
ders of business in the time 
ahead, but I feel quite certain 
that he had not raised it with 
President Nixon. 

He really wanted not to 
present the administration 
with something based on an 
event that had not happened 
(the peace settlement).” 

Middleton said he did not 


1 know whether the request still « 
! will be made, though he said 
| he was aware of the tremen-j 
dous interest among scholars,; 
the press and the public that j 
such early disclosure would 
generate. 

“I don't know where we go! 
on this now,” tire library direc-j 
tor, a former Johnson speech 
writer at the White House, 
said. “I know the world with- 
out him is a different world 
than the world with him. With 
h ; m b^lrnd us, I never had the 
slightest doubt we would go 
wherever we wanted to.” 
Middleton said he thought 
f he late President’s wife, Lady 
Bird, “would wish to do anv- 
f hmg and everything for th- 
Pbrary that the President 
would ha^e wanted to do.” but 
he had not had a chance to 
discuss the matter wRh her. 

Rostow said he did not 
know, either, what would b 
eome of the plan to declassify 
the Vietnam papers now that- 
Mr. Johnson had died. 
“President Johnson raised it 
with us and we laid out th 
situation with him ” said Ros- 
t.ow. “What he planned to do, I 
don’t know.” 

The LBJ Library, in con - 
junction with the Umversitv 
of Texas at which it is located, 
has used the Johnson oaoprs 
as a focus for tw 0 major sym- 
posiums, one on education l^st 
January and one on civil 
rights last month. 

Just before his death, ac- 
cording to Middleton, Mr. 
Johnson also had talked to 
him about a third symposium 
being planned on the broad 
subject of the crisis of the 
( cities. The Johnson papers in 
that area were to be opened. 

If, as in the past, an event 
featuring the public availabil- 
ity of Mr. Johnson’s papers on 


Vietnam were to be scheduled,; 
it predictably would draw re-! 
searchers on the war in! 
droves. 

Once before, in 1969, the li- j 
brary requested the Nixon ad-! 
ministration to send a team to i 
examine all the secret John- 
son papers on international af- ! 
fairs, Middleton said. 

The team was sent and 
found. after looking at a selec- 
tive portion that only about 11 
per cent of the material could 
be declassified under the 
stringent regulations then in 
force, lie said, most of only 
marginal interest. Another 10 
per cent was considered 
“questionable” and would 
have required further exami- 
nation, he said. 

President Nixon, however, 
issued an executive order last 
spring expediting declassifica- 
tion. In their recommenda- 
tions to Mr. Johnson, Middle- 
ton said, he and Rostow cited 
this development plus Mr. 
Johnson’s own desire to have 
the papers cleared, as the best 
reasons he could give to Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The letter of the Nixon ex- 
ecutive order,' Middleton said, 
would not permit declassifica- 
tion of any- of the Johnson pa- 
pers until late 1973— at the 
earliest 19 years after they 
were written. Many might 
have to remain secret 25 
years, he said. 

But Middleton and Rostow 
suggested that Mr. Johnson 
seize on the spirit of the order 
— which noted that too many 
papers were unnecessarily 
classified and stayed classified 
too long— to urge an excep-| 
tion. 

Willingness of Mr. Nixon to : 
take that step in itself would 
initiate a lengthy and pains- 
taking screening process, the 
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library director said. The pres- 
ent administration would have 
to send experts on Vietnam 
from the Departments of State 
and Defense to gauge the 
“sensitivity” of the material, 
he said. 

The Vietnam material actu- 
ally exceeds the 471,000 pages 
n the Vietnam file, Middleton 
said. Perhaps as much as 100,- 

000 or more additional pages 
deal with the war in some way 
but are categorized under 
some other title. 

To Mr. Johnson, the comple- 
tion and dedication of the LBJ 
Library in May 1971 was a 
consuming interest. He had a 
small working . office in the 
huge concrete building over- 
looking the University of 
Texas football field, where he 
attended all but one home 
game last fall. 

Before his second • heart at- 
tack last April, Middleton 
said, the former President 
used the office often, but only 
infrequently since then. Now 
it has an unused look, the 
desk calendar turned to Sun- 
day, Jan. 7, and unmarked. 
Three small television sets in 

1 console above the desk stand 
in silent recollection of his 
frenetic White House days, 
when he almost constantly 
monitored the three networks’ 
news shows. 


(great talkers and persuaders, ing his While House tenure;: 

of his time, had a phone grow-; the letter 15 Democratic sena-j 

ing out of his ear. The exhibit : tors sent him in January 1966 j 

is a reminder of that charac- ; criticizing his war policy; . a, 

teristic, though no lights flash copy of the Gulf of Tonkin j 

on the console now and no Resolution of 1964 together j 

vnire k heard with the Senate floor remarks', 

, f Wayne Morse (D . 0re) ail() , 

tne , ai. 


Mr. Johnson’s interest in 


Ernest 


1 war mn | 


public side of the library 
equalled his interest' in the,.. , 
private collection of papers.) nb * 
He saw the library as a mu-! 


Gruelling (D- Alaska) 1 
of its dire ini plica- 1 


“A few weeks before the li- 


seum for Americans. 

“He wanted to bring the 
presidency close to te people 
who would never get to see 
it,” Middleton said. 

“That’s why he had the Oval 
Office replica built,” he . said, 
“and not because, as some 
wags suggested, he wanted to 
be able to go in and sit there.” 
To the first-time visitor, one 
of the most surprising parts of 
the library is a small exhibit, 
just off the great hall where 
Mr. Johnson’s body lay in 
state Tuesday. It depicts the 
controversies of his presiden- 
tial term, including Vietnam. 

Included is a graph that 
shows how the popularity of 
his Vietnam policy dipped dur- 


brary opened,” Middleton re- 
called, “the President said,” 
‘people walking through here 
aren’t going to get any idea of 
the turbulence of this time. 
There shouldn’t be any obscur- 
ing that.’ ” 

The exhibit on controversy 
was put together quickly, with 
some of the tougher letters 
shown to him first, and he 
agreed that they be used, Mid- 
dleton said. 

The early publication of his 
papers on Vietnam would, of 
course, provide a better idea 
of the turbulent years of Lyn- 
don Johnson’s administration 
than anything else. But his 
death leaves that prospect un- 
certain at best. 


There is a phone on a table j 
next to the desk, another con- j 
sole by an armchair, and in \ 
the adjoining Oval Office — a j 
full-scale replica of the one ! 
from which he ran the country j 
for five years — a drawer has 1 
been left open in a coffee ta- 
ble, revealing* still another 
phone console with a maze of 
buttons. 

Associates used to say that 
President Johnson, one of the 


